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Contrast   and    Continuum:    Four  Master  Ceramists  of  the  Nineties 

Sid  Sachs 


Four  major  ceramists— Mark  Burns,  the  collaborative  team  of  Magdalena  and 
Michael  Frimkess  (a.k.a.  M&M  Frimkess),  and  James  Makins— exemplify 
current  ceramic  praxis  that  endures  from  the  past  yet  breaks  into  new  ter- 
ritories. Broadly  divergent,  they  all  evolve  from  the  vessel  format  into 
political  and  cultural  critiques  (the  Frimkesses)  and  sculpture,  both  formal 
(Makins)  and  funky  (Burns).  Although  these  artists  take  from  historical  formats, 
they  are  not  historians  or  postmodern  appropriators  but  rather,  individuals,  each 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  ceramic  history.  Because  of  the  nature  ot  their 
particular  bodies  of  work,  it  may  be  clearer  and  more  profitable  to  discuss  their 
differences  rather  than  lump  them  together. 

James  Makins's  new  sculptures,  like  abstract  still  lifes,  are  perhaps  the  closest  to 
a  tradition.  Makins  started  as  a  functional  potter,  and  he  continues  to  produce 
functionalware  in  addition  to  the  sculpture  exhibited  here.  Born  in  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1946,  Makins  received  a  B.F.A.  in  art  education  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art  (now  The  University  of  the  Arts),  in  1968,  under 
Roland  Jahn  and  Petras  Vaskys.  From  1968  to  1970,  he  worked  with  the  produc- 
tion potter  Byron  Temple,  in  Lambertville,  New  Jersey.  Makins's  mature  aesthetic 
was  first  forged  at  Cranbrook,  under  Richard  DeVore.  DeVore  instructed  Makins 
to  respond  to  his  body,  the  gestures  of  his  hands,  to  develop  and  assert  an  individ- 
ual reaction  to  process.  The  speed  of  the  wheel,  the  pressure  and  gestures  of  his 
hand,  and  the  mark-making  of  the  artist  produce  productionware  that  embodies 
a  manifest  purity  of  form.  Makins's  functionalware  tends  to  be  starkly  minimal  in 
color.  In  a  1981  article  he  stated  that  "the  emotions  of  color  Iwerel  too  distract- 
ing," for  he  adheres  usually  to  a  classical  range  of  blacks,  whites,  and  grays. 
Although  his  first  service  pieces  on  trays  appeared  in  the  early  eighties,  by  mid- 
decade  Makins  was  producing  tray  pieces  that  he  regarded  as  sculpture,  along  ,  w    ■  . 
with  the  more  well-known  functional  works.  This  exhibit  marks  only  their  sec-           Equnwx 
ond  gallery  appearance;  sculpture  also  was  shown  at  Philadelphia's  Port  of  History 
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The  sculptures  are  formally  more  complex,  based  on  site-specific  experiences. 
The  bottles  on  the  trays  may  be  produced  several  months  apart  and  assembled 
into  the  base  at  a  later  date.  Their  color,  a  vitrified  engobe  or  metallic  oxide  in 
porcelain  slip,  is  oddly  dissonant,  mannerist,  often  acridly  pastel.  Their  interac- 
tions are  of  space  and  not  function— the  negative  and  positive  embodiment  of  the 
bottles— the  placement  on  the  tray  that  functions  as  a  plinth.  Makins  deconstructs 
what  the  bottle  has  been— a  spatial  collage  of  one  thousand  years  of  vesselmaking, 
a  neck  from  a  tenth-century  Middle  East  lusterware  placed  on  top  of  a  ninth-cen- 
tury Korean  pot.  The  artist  and  nature  remake  what  the  bottle  can  be  and  further 
redefine  service. 

What  does  it  mean  to  serve?  To  provide  service?  When  is  a  bottle  a  fianctioning 
object  and  when  does  it,  like  a  Hans  Coper  or  John  Gill,  turn  into  a  vessel  of 
meaning?  When  does  a  tray  become  a  plane,  a  plane  a  landscape?  Often,  Makins's 
trays  have  bands;  a  rim  is  enhanced,  a  circle  painted  within  the  edge.  The  trays 
become  arenas  upon  which  the  nonvessels  activate  a  field,  plot  out  territories.  We 
become  mindful  of  scale,  and  Makins's  vessels,  like  Morandi's,  become  architec- 
tonic, buildinglike. 

Makins's  sculptures  come  into  being  on  several  scales,  jutting  back  and  forth 
between  the  normative  size  of  real  bottles  and  their  allusive  sizes.  A  Makins  bottle 
is  only  a  bottle,  but  pushed  to  extreme;  it  is  also  a  glyph,  a  form,  a  format,  an 
empty  stage  upon  which  to  perform.  Without  abdicating  their  fundamental  clay 
heritage,  they  reach  into  the  broader  history  of  abstraction,  making  a  case  for  cre- 
ating and  (re)creating  the  essence  of  meaning  from  nominal  experience  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  Rothko  painting.  With  sensuous  minimalism,  Makins  refines 
edge,  negative-positive  space,  color  harmonies.  Grouped  together,  their  cadences 
of  structure,  the  intervals  between  bottles,  the  line  of  the  edges  make  other  forms 
come  into  being,  like  the  sixties'  Gustons,  the  zips  of  Newman.  In  Makins's  func- 
tionalware,  the  facture  is  so  blatant,  one  mentally  reconstructs,  or  at  least  ponders, 
the  process  of  creation  each  time  one  uses  the  vessels.  These  new  trays  and  bottles 
leave  true  functionalism  behind;  they  are  functional  in  a  symbolic  way—the  uni- 
versality of  service,  the  abstract  level  of  repetitive  ritual  and  communion.  As  Makins's 
structures  become  less  functional,  this  ceremonial  reading  assumes  greater  signifi- 
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cance.  The  sculptures  become  madeleines  of  memories  past,  bearing  back  to  us 
the  tissue  of  unremitting  experiences  as  small  treasures.  Without  common  daily 
function,  they  still  perform. 

The  oldest  master  of  the  group,  Michael  Frimkess,  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
1937,  and  studied  ceramics  with  Peter  Voulkos  at  Otis  Art  Institute.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  important  group  that  included  Billy  AJ  Bengston,  John  Mason, 
Malcolm  McClain,  Kenneth  Price,  Jerry  Rothman,  and  Henry  Takemoto,  in 
which  the  members  pushed  one  another  to  new  levels  of  innovation,  experiment- 
ing and  producing  hundreds  of  pots  each  week.  Of  this  time,  Frimkess  said,  "We 
were  tops;  we  all  knew  it.  Greatness  thrived  around  Pete  (VoulkosJ,  and  if  you 
could  handle  it,  a  little  could  rub  otf. '"  Heavy  slab-built  constructions  with  asym- 
metrical arches  assembled  together  were  typical  of  the  work  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  sixties,  Frimkess  traveled  east  to  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  worked  for  six  months  throwing  ceramic  lamp  bases  at  the  Design  Techniques 
Corporation  and  learning  the  technique  of  dry  throwing,  which  he  uses  to  this 
day.  Later,  in  New  York,  he  taught  at  Columbia  University  Teachers  College  and 
Pratt  Institute  from  1963  to  1965.  Careful  investigation  of  Greek  kraters  in  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  originally 
threw  with  this  waterless  method. 

Frimkess  met  his  Venezuelan  wife,  Magdalena  Suarez,  at  the  Clay  Center,  in 
Port  Chester,  New  York,  and  they  began  collaborating  shortly  thereafter.  In  most 
of  their  work,  Michael  throws  the  forms  and  Magdalena  decorates  the  stoneware 
with  china  paints,  often  combining  motifs  from  classical  cultures,  such  as  China 
or  Greece,  with  cartoon  characters. 

Magdalena  works  intuitively:  "I  only  care  what  my  work  looks  like,  whether  it 
works  compositionally,  whether  the  color  is  right  ...  I  am  indifferent  to  what  it 
means.""  A  Greek  amphora  may  be  decorated  with  Chinese  fish  or  endangered 
species;  a  copper-red  teapot  is  decorated  with  two  drinking  parrots  (one  resembling 
Joe  Carioca,  a  forties  Disney  cartoon  character);  a  ginger  jar  has  Gorge  isicl  Washing- 
ton on  one  side  and  his  South  American  equivalent,  Simon  Bolivar,  on  the  other. 

Whether  this  is  stoned  nonsense,  anarchistic  divergent  thinking,  or  bohemian 
honesty  is  unclear.  Disarmingly  simple,  like  comic  Zen  koans,  Frimkess's  oeuvre 
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dances  on  the  head  of  Zippy  the  pinhead.  They  are  critical  conceits,  construc- 
tions, like  English  follies,  that  stress  human  universality.  They  differ  from  layered 
postmodernist  patische  in  their  lack  of  irony.  Indeed  Frimkess's  pots  are  good- 
natured  and  lovingly  quote  various  cultures  and  periods  in  their  forms  and  glazed 
decorations.  There  is  something  splendiferous  about  his  classic  throwing  of  clas- 
sic forms,  cut  short  by  Magdalena's  comic  narratives  and  pop  iconography.  Histo- 
ry, comic  strips,  and  traditional  pottery  are  fair  game.  Like  advertisements  for  a 
Coney  Island  of  the  soul,  breaking  down  barriers  while  promoting  an  ecologically 
safe  and  hip  world,  acknowledging  both  high  and  low  cultures,  the  work  of  the 
Frimkesses  is  fundamentally  inclusive,  judgmental  only  to  extremes  of  craft.  The 
work  questions  a  global  originality  as  thoroughly  as  the  academic  poststructural- 
ists  with  a  mutant  brand  of  syntax.  It  celebrates  tradition  of  all  kinds:  the  pottery 
of  the  Hopi,  Chinese,  and  Greeks;  the  American  tradition  of  jazz;  the  mythology 
of  George  Washington;  and  Seegar  comic  strips.  All  things  great  and  small  are 
glorified,  equalized  with  an  immediacy  of  felt  truth.  This  culture  fusion  main- 
tains that  the  play  element  is  vital,  as  in  Huizinga's  homo  ludens.  Mirth  makes 
mortality  bearable.  If  the  pots  portray  Uncle  Sam  and  three  maidens  of  diverse 
races,  Frimkess's  intent  is  not  to  depict  the  U.S.  as  a  ravager  (as  Garth  Clark  has 
misstated)  but  to  show  the  races  in  a  harmonious  melting  pot.  In  this  era  of  mul- 
ticultural diversity,  such  assertions  are  perhaps  no  longer  politically  correct,  but 
Frimkess's  take  on  peaceful  assimilation  and  coexistence  is  consistent  with  his 
upbringing,  an  amalgam  of  the  best  of  all  worlds. 

Frimkess's  antics  are  straight-on  without  being  straight,  paying  homage  to 
whom  respect  is  due  without  bending  to  authority.  Their  skewed  hierarchies, 
which  establish  improvisations  on  history,  are  codes  to  the  past. 

Mark  Burns  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1950,  and  initially  studied  illus- 
tration at  the  School  of  the  Dayton  Art  Institute.  Continuing  his  graduate  studies 
in  ceramics  at  the  University  of  Washington  under  Patti  Warashina  and  Howard 
Kottler,  Burns  began  to  produce  the  figurative  tableaux  and  sculptural  teapots  on 
which  his  reputation  is  based. 

Burns's  sculptures  are  constructed  from  found  cast  and  modeled  components, 
then  glazed,  left  unfinished,  or  painted  (most  recently  with  china  paints)  and  com- 


bined  with  diverse  materials— plastic,  metal,  electric  light,  wood,  decals,  and  pho- 
tographs. In  scale,  his  work  has  embraced  a  small  cup  to  large  environments  of 
sculptures  with  painted  plinths  and  walls.  Like  Kenneth  Price's  Mexican  curio  dis- 
plays, these  environments  cease  being  objects  and  become  perceptual  fields. 

Burns's  constructions  are  fijll  of  allusions  to  love  and  pain— raging  fires,  thorns, 
razor  blades,  broken  shards,  blood,  and  martyred  saints.  Bodily  forms  are  twisted 
and  warped  as  in  comic  strips.  Jesters  and  Harlequins,  horror-movie  monsters  and 
sci-fi  fantasies,  fifties'  social  mythologies  are  transformed  by  Burns  into  characters 
racked  by  solid  anxiety. 

For  all  their  situational  angst,  Burns's  sculptures  are  coolly  manufactured  with 
sleek  surfaces  and  scant  true  expressionistic  handling.  There  is  little  of  the  rough- 
handled  surfaces  of  Arnold  Zimmerman  or  Kirk  Mangus.  Burns  telegraphs  his  illus- 
trative sculptures  from  the  interior  of  his  soul,  signaling  that  expressionism,  as  his- 
torically understood,  is  just  a  genre,  a  style. 

Burns's  sculptures,  directly  (through  personal  reference)  or  indirectly  (through 
cultural  reference),  examine  the  role  ot  the  Other.  The  gay  subculture,  the  art  of 
the  outsider  (How  Psychotics  Paint,  1987,  pays  homage  to  the  insane  cat  illustrator 
Louis  Wain),  the  suburban  ornamentation  oi  fifties-style  homes,  the  low  culture  of 
leather  bikers  and  tattoo  parlors,  the  comic  sadism  of  Tex  Avery's  animated  car- 
toons are  cataloged  in  Burns's  image. 

Often,  Burns  composes  his  ceramic  sculptures  with  two  opposing  figures  or 
two  objects  along  a  bilateral  axis.  His  predilection  for  the  partial  figure  adds  psy- 
chological tension.  These  amputated  figures  are  also  rooted  in  confrontational 
modes;  unable  to  escape  from  each  other,  their  anxiety  is  amplified.  Mark  Burns's 
ceramics  are  at  the  intersection  where  the  West  Coast  imagist  tradition  meets 
Sevres  and  Meissen  sculpture,  where  the  neon  palaces  of  Las  \fegas  meet  the  Ameri- 
can populuxe  rec  room.  They  are  morality  tales  masquerading  as  kitsch.  Although 
Burns  has  moved  frequently  from  sculpture  into  the  realm  of  the  environment,  he 
still  makes  innovative  vessels;  a  recent  teapot,  Perculator  Head,  1991,  composed  of 
a  coffee  perculator  topped  by  a  broken  sugar  bowl,  is  both  a  trompe  I'oeil  compo- 
sition of  the  super-object  genre  and  descendant  of  Duchamp's  Why  Not  Sneeze?, 
Picasso's  Glass  of  Absinthe,  and  Scanga's  Restoration  Series  sculptures. 
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These  four  artists  derive  power  from  the  cultural  soup.  Each,  in  his  or  her  own 
way,  is  deeply  involved  in  the  act  of  making,  in  the  holy  craft  of  the  well-made 
object,  in  the  smithing  of  unique  statements.  Each  expands  the  field  into  broader 
territories:  Burns,  from  teapots  into  nonfunctional  sculpture  into  environments; 
Makins,  from  function  into  sculpture;  and  the  Frimkesses,  from  the  aleatory 
chaos  of  abstract-expressionist  sculpture  to  the  reclamation  of  historic  tropes  of 
vesselmaking.  ▼ 

NOTES 

1 .  Susan  Wechsler,  Z.oii' /vVf  Gfraw/Vx  (New  York:  Watson-Guptill  Publications,  1981),  18.  For  an 
example  of  Frimkess's  abstract-expressionist  work  from  this  period,  see  John  Coplan,  Abstract 
Expressionist  Ceramics,  as  it  appears  in  Ceramic  Art:  Comment  and  Review  1882-1977,  Garth  Clark, 
editor  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1978),  157. 

2.  Garth  Clark,  American  Ceratnics,  1876  to  the  Present  (New  York:  Abbeville  Press,  1979),  267. 
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Pennsylvania. 
1989-91    Visiting  Professor,  The  Rhode  Island 

School  of  Design,  Providence, 

Rhode  Island. 

Assistant  Professor,  University  of 

Nevada  at  Las  Vegas,  Las  Vegas, 

Nevada. 


1982- 


1985 


1991- 
present 


Awards 

1976  Craftsman  Fellowship  Crant, 

&  1988     National  Endowment  lor  the  Arts 

Selected  One-Person  Exhibitions 

1975  Oh  Boy! It's  Ceramics!,  University 
Museum  Gallery,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Oswego,  Oswego, 
New  York. 

1 976  The  Hotel  Lobby.  Helen  Drutt 
Gallery,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1979  The  Vases.  Helen  Drutt  Gallery, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1 982         Fany  Tales.  Helen  Drutt  Gallery, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


1 984         Happy  Birthday  Frank  Fumess.  1 984 

organized  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Helen  Drutt  Gallery,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  1986 

1 986         Mark  Burns  -  A  Decade  in 
Pennsylvania:  1975-1985. 
The  Society  for  Art  and  Craft, 
Verona,  Pennsylvania. 
As  Seen  on  T.  V.,  University  Gallery, 
California  State  University  at  Chico, 
Chico,  California. 

1989         New  Work.  Helen  Drutt  Gallery,  1987 

New  York  City. 

Selected  Group   Exhibitions  1989 

1 973         Japan  International  Pottery  Design 

Competition,  Nagoya,  Japan. 
1975  The  Collector's  Show.  Whitney 

Museum  of  American  Art,  1990 

New  York  City. 

Clay  USA.  Fendrick  Gallery, 

Washington,  D.C.  1991 

1979  A  Century  of  Ceramics  in  the  United 
States,  Everson  Museum  of  Art, 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Renwick  Gallery 

of  the  National  Museum  of  American        1992 
Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 

1980  Contemporary  Ceramics:  A  Response  to 
Wedgewood  Museum  of  the  Philadelphia 
Civic  Center  and  Port  of  History 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1981  Paint  on  Clay.  John  Michael  Kohler 
Arts  Center,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

1 983         Contetnporary  Artifacts,  The  Jewish 
Museum  of  Art,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Family  Time.  The  Tampa  Museum  of 
Art,  Tampa,  Florida. 
The  Ritual  of  Tea,  Garth  Clark 
Gallery,  New  York  City  and 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Contemporary  Arts:  An  Expanding 
View  (Part  I),  The  Wellesley  College 
Museum,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 
Contemporary  Arts:  An  Expanding 
View  (Part  II),  Monmouth  Museum 
of  Art,  Lincroft,  New  Jersey; 
The  Squibb  Gallery,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

American  Ceramics  Now,  Everson 
Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse,  New  York; 
American  Craft  Museum,  New  York  City. 
Perth  International  Crafts  Triennial! 
Twenty  Americans:  American 
Figurative  Ceramics,  The  Art  Gallery 
of  Western  Australia,  Perth,  Australia. 
Explorations:  Exercises  in  Excess, 
American  Craft  Museum, 
New  York  City. 

International  Ceramics  Exhibition: 
Eight  Americans,  Shigaraki 
International  Ceramic  Museum, 
Shigaraki,  Shiga  Prefecture,  Japan. 
Burns,  Frimkess.  Makins:  Contrast  and 
Continuum,  Rosenwald- Wolf  Gallery, 
The  University  of  the  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


Michael  Frimkess 


Biography 

1937  Born  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1955-57  Attended  Otis  Art  Institute, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

1964  Artist-in-Residence,  Columbia 
University  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City. 

1966         Instructor,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 

New  York. 
1976-79    Instructor,  University  of  California  at 

Los  Angeles,  Extension,  Big  Turn 

Pottery  Studio,  Venice,  California. 
1984         Instructor,  William  Grant  Stills 

I,eaming  Center,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Selected  Awards 

1977         Craftsman  Fellowship  Gtant, 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1979-80  U.S. /U.K.  Bicentennial  Exchange 
Fellowship  Grant. 

Selected  Solo  Exhibitions 

1977         Michael  Frimkess:  Retrospective 

1960-1976.  James  Willis  Gallery, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Michael  Frimkess:  Ceramics.  Mekler 

Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
1982         Michael  and  Magdalena  Frimkess. 

Garth  Clark  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 

California. 
1987         Michael  and  Magdalena  Frimkess, 

Cross  Creek  Gallery,  Malibu, 

California. 

Selected   Group   Exhibitions 

1965  New  Ceramic  Forms.  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Crafts,  New  York  City. 

1966  Ceramics  for  Six.  Boston  Society  of 
Ans  and  Crafts,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


1969  California  Ceramics.  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Regina,  Canada. 

1970  Teacups.  Teapots.  Gorillas.  Etc., 
Moore  College  of  Art  and  Design, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1971  Contemporary  Ceramic  Art: 

The  United  States,  Canada.  Mexico 
and  Japan,  The  National  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Kyoto,  Japan. 

1 972  International  Ceramics  1972, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London,  England. 

1 973  The  Plastic  Earth,  John  Michael 
Kohler  Arts  Center,  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

1974  Ceramic  Sculpture.  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute,  San  Francisco,  California. 
California  Ceramics  and  Glass. 

The  Oakland  Museum,  Oakland, 
California. 

1975  Contemporary  Clay.  CaWiorn'a 
Instimte  of  the  Arts,  Valencia,  California. 

1 976  The  Fred  and  Mary  Marer  Collection, 
traveling  exhibition  to  galleries  and 
museums  in  seven  Australian  cities, 
sponsored  by  the  Crafts  Board  of  the 
Australian  Council. 

Clay:  The  Medium  and  the  Method, 
University  Art  Galleries,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

1977  Foundations  in  Clay,  Los  Angeles 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Contemporary  Ceramics:  The  Artist's 
Viewpoint,  Kalamazoo  Institute  of  Art, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  Grand  Rapids 
Art  Museum,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan; 
Hackley  Art  Museum,  Michigan. 


1979 


1980 


1983 


1984 


100  Plus:  Current  Direction  in 
Southern  California  Art,  Los  Angeles 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Ceramics  Invitational.  University  Art 
Gallery,  University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  Riverside,  California. 
Teapot  Show,  Thiel  College, 
Greenville,  Pennsylvania. 
Chunichi  Shimbun  Annual  International 
Ceramic  Invitational,  Gallery  of  the 
Chunichi  Shimbun,  Japan. 
Contemporary  American  Potter, 
University  Art  Gallery,  University  of 
Iowa,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
A  Century  of  Ceramics  in  the  U.S., 
Everson  Museum  of  Art,  Syracuse, 
New  York;  Renwick  Galler)'  of  the 
National  Museum  ot  American  Art, 
Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Continuity  and  Change:  Three 
Generations  of  American  Potters, 
Southern  Alleghenies  Museum  of 
Art,  Loretto,  Pennsylvania. 
Otis  Clay,  The  Revolutionary  Years  '54-'64, 
Garth  Clark  Gallery,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Ceramic  Echoes,  Kansas  City  Art 
Museum,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
A  Passionate  Vision,  DeCordova 
Museum,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts. 
Burns,  Frimkess.  Makins:  Contrast  and 
Continuum,  Rosenwald-Wolf  Gallery, 
The  University  of  the  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


James  Makins 


Biography 

1946         Born  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
1964-68   Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 

College  of  Art  (now  The  University 

of  the  Arts),  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
1968-70   Apprenticeship,  Byron  Temple 

Potter,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 
1 97 1  -73   Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Cranbrook 

Academy  ot  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills, 

Michigan. 
1973         Adjunct  Lecturer,  Pratt  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
1979-88  Adjunct  Lecturer,  New  School  for 

Social  Research,  New  York  City. 
1979-90   Adjunct  Lecturer,  Parsons  School  ol 

Design,  New  York  City. 
1991-        Associate  Professor,  Philadelphia 
present      College  of  Art  and  Design  at 

The  University  of  the  Arts, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Selected   Awards 

1975  Artist-in-Residence,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts 

1976  Craftsman  Fellowship  Grant, 

&  1980     National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

1985  American  Craft  Museum  Design 
Award,  American  Craft  Museum, 
New  York  City. 

1986  New  York  Foundation  tor  the  Arts 
&  1 990     Fellowship  Award. 

1990         International  Workshop  of  Ceramic 
Arts  at  Tokoname,  Fellowship  tor 
study  in  Japan. 

Selected  One-Person  Exhibitions 

1980  Urban  Clay,  The  American  Hand 

Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 
James  Makins.  Exhibit  A,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


1 983  James  Makins,  Jane  Hartsook  Gallery, 
Greenwich  House  Pottery, 

New  York  City. 

James  Makins,  The  American  Hand 

Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 

James  Makins,  Max  Protetch  Gallery, 

New  York  Ciry. 

1984  James  Makins,  Exhibit  A,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

1 987         James  Makins,  Kunikatsu  Seto  Gallery, 
Wajima-Shi,  Ishikawa  Prefecture,  Japan. 

1 989  James  Makins,  Weatherspoon  Gallery, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

1 990  James  Makins,  Mark  Masuoka 
Gallery,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Selected   Group   Exhibitions 

1 97 1  Salt  Glazed  Ceramics,  Museum  of 

Contemporaiy  Crafts,  New  York  City. 

1976         Soup  Tureens,  Campbell  Museum, 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

1980         Makins/Moonelis/Lucero,  Helen  Drutt 
Gallery,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
American  Porcelain:  Expressions  in  an 
Ancient  Art,  Renwick  Gallery  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Ametican  Art, 
Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vessel,  Delehaunry  Gallery, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

1982         Prime  Evidence,  Exhibit  A,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

1985  Pottery  Questions  11,  Bacardi  Art 
Gallery,  Miami,  Florida. 

Anne  Davis  Collection.  Corpus  Christi 
Museum  ot  Fine  Art,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

1 986  Porcelain  Tor  Use:  Makins/Bush/Martin. 
Gallery  Maya  Behn,  Zurich,  Switzetland. 


Craji  Today:  Poetry  of  the  Physical, 

American  Craft  Museum, 

New  York  City. 

Functional  Glamour,  Museum  het 

Kruithuis,  s'Hertogenbosch, 

The  Netherlands. 

American  Porcelain  For  Use,  Gallery 

Midi,  Lauzanne,  Switzerland. 

Craft  Today  USA,  Musee  des  Arts 

Decoratifs,  Paris,  France. 

American  Clay  Artists.  Port  of  History 

Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Art  That  Works:  Decorative  Art  of  the 

Eighties,  Mint  Museum  of  Art, 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Tokoname  Ceramics  Festival, 

Tokoname,  Aichi,  Japan. 

International  Ceramics,  NCUT 

Gallery,  North  China  University  of 

Technology,  Beijing,  China. 

More  Than  One,  American  Craft 

Museum,  New  York  City. 

Burns,  Frimkess,  Makins:  Contrast  and 

Continuum,  Rosenwald- Wolf  Gallery, 

The  University  of  the  Arts, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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